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it was necessary to legislate so that no man had any right to
his property, then most men were, in fact, secure in these
freedoms. It is true that, all through history, the State has
claimed to possess reserved powers to deal exceptionally with
exceptional cases. The extreme assertion of these powers was
the Bill of Attainder by which, without process of law or proving
that the subject had broken any law, an individual could, by
a special Act of Parliament, be deprived of life, liberty, property
or civil rights or, often enough, of all simultaneously. A more
usual exercise of the State's reserved powers was the denial of
civil rights, either in whole or in part, tq heretics, prior to the
Reformation, and, after the Reformation, to Roman Catholics,
and on occasion to different sects or, even, in the case of the
non-jurors, to ministers of the Established Church. Subject to
this important exception, the course of our history ran steadily,
after the Tudor revolution had run its course, against the great
assumption of powers made by the State in the sixteenth century.
By the middle of the nineteenth century, political liberty was
absolute, in the sense that all men were free to think and to
speak as they liked and to do what they liked with their own;
the function of the State was reduced to seeing that no man
infringed another's rights to do as he chose with his life and
property. This worked against social justice because in prac-
tice the propertyless were powerless against the men of property ;
the propertyless had won the right to speak and to organize,
but they lacked the right to vote, which they did not obtain in
full measure until 1925. Nevertheless, the social conscience
was fully awakened and the nineteenth century was (as we have
seen) the great age of social reform and saw the slow, tentative,
partial return to the medieval theory of the right of all, together
with political liberty, to a secure economic and social status.
But a new and wholly different note was struck in the present
century, when Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman's government
introduced a differential rate of taxation for unearned as op-
posed to earned income. Here was the assertion by the State
that one class in the community, as less morally deserving, was
to be differentially treated; A few years later the State made
another revolutionary departure in beginning, through the
machinery of Mr- Lloyd George's Insurance Act, the transfer of